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A British Officer's Description of Eastern Magnificence 
at Lucknow, dated April 4,,1817. 


UCKNOW is the capital of Oude, and is the residence of the 

Newaub Vizier, who takes his title from that city, and derives 
arevenue from the province, little short of two millions sterling per 
annum. You will readily imagine that the court of so wealthy 2 
prince is a scenc of great splendour and magnificence: I had long 
wished to see it, and an opportunity offered itself at Christmas, which 
might not have occurred again during the stay of our regiment at 
Cawnpore, for that month of festivity is no less a season of rejoicing 
here than in England. ‘The native princes generally honour its re- 
turn by a succession of entertainments in compliment to the English 
Ambassadors to their courts. 

Mr. Strachey, who is our Resident at Lucknow, invited me to pas¢ 
aweek with him, and I accordingly left Cawnpore on the evening 
of the 24th December, in my palanqueen, and arrived at his house 
(distant 52 miles) early on the morning of Christmas-day. F had but 
just time to dress and join the procession in the Resident's train, as 
hewas moving offto the Newaub’s Palace to breakfast: we were 
mounted on elephants, superbly caparisoned, and attended by an 
honorary escort of the Newaub’s cavalry. The party, consisting of 
Mr. Strachey, General Donkin, several Staff Officers, and myself, 
alighted in the courtyard of the palace, and on entering the saloon 
Were inet by the Newaub, who embraced Mr. S—-— and Gencral 
Donkin, after the eastern style. Court ceremonies being over, we 
sat down to a very elegant breakfast, prepared in both the English 
and Hindostanee fashion; @ great many native gentlemen of rank 
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partook of the repast, and I was rather pleased to observe that they 
seemed to prefer our breakfast to their own, for the pillaws and Hin- 
dostanee dishes were totally deserted, whilst the muffins, rolls, and 
eggs, disappeared as {lidtigh by magic. [I should not, pethaps, have 
admired these feats of dexterity, had I not posted myself Opposite 
to a round of beef, which [ found a very judicious position. The 
cloth being removed, a number of dancing girls were introduced to 
entertain us with their vocal powers, whist we smoked our hookahs. 

Hitherto I hadbecen so busily employed with my knife aud _ fork, 
that I had scarcely found leisure to observe the Newaub, although 
seated opposite to him : the horrid yell of the Nautch dancing women, 
which they denominate singing, drowned the sound of his Lighness’s 
voice, so that I could not hear a word of the conversation that passed 
between him and the Resident ¢ if his wit be as brilliant as the jewels 
with which he was bedizened, I had a great loss indeed. His dress 
was made upof the richest and most costly shawls, trimmed with 
gold lace and sable ; his turban ornamentéd with a beautiful eme- 
rald of immense size, surmounted witli a crescent of fine diamonds, 
and in its folds were entwined strings of very valuable pearls; yet, 
notwithstanding all this finery, [ was told that my gentleman was in 
hi undress: on stale eceasions he sports jewels worth two millions 
sterling. I myst-confess; I should hike to mect him ona dark night 
properly figged out. should certainly try to prevail on him te part 
with a little of his fitiery ; for it is really a Lore that we gentlemen, 
with white lages, should be so hard pushed:to raise the wind, whilst 
people as. black as my boot are wallowingin riches. The worst of 
this good man is, that he will not quarrel with our Goverament, but 
secretly ‘supplies them with large sums of money, to secure the fe- 
matndef to himself. The Honourable Johns, aout a yeat ago, ac 
cepted a trifling present of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
as a proof of their sincere regard for him ; but this, you will say is @ 
digression. I was rather rejoiced when we rose to take our leave, 
for the noise of the women singing, and an execrable band playing 
pieces of music to the tune of an lrish jig, was the most discordant 
kever heard. On making our salams, his Highness presented Gene- 
ral Donkin and his Aid-de Camp with sabres and rich waist belts, 
ad inivited the whole party to dinner the day following, in which in- 
vitation the ladies at the resid ney and the cantonments were in- 
cluded. On my return to Stvachey’s, 1 was introduced to Mrs Don- 
kin and’ Mrs. Bowen ; the former wasa Miss Markham, daughter 
of the Dean of York, and a very amiable and lady-like woman she 
is : the general received a large fortune with -her—and if appear- 
ances may be depended or, he considers Het as the greater prize of 
the two. The other lady (Mrs. Bowen) was also an agreeuble wo- 
man; sothat the-seciety offered every prospect to me of spending a 
pleasant. week, and [ was not disappointed. 

On the 26th of. December, according to invitation, the party 
from the residency, all the English gentlemen and ladies at the sta- 
tion, besides the native gentlemen of the Court, dined with the 
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Newaub, Were I writing to an honest alderman, to what 23 pitch, 
ofsensual rapture might I not raise his imagination, by a des¢rip-. 
tion of the bill of fare ! suffice it, to say, that the table groaned be- 
neath the weight of a sumptuous repast, composed of every _delicagy 
which Europe and Asiacan furnish, and served up on plate and 
cut glass, the manufacture of our best English workmen. After 
dinner the usual ceremony of taking leave was obseryed. lis 
Highness presented General Donkin, Captain Bowen, and their fair 
ladies, with some very beautiful shawls, and jewels to a copsi- 
derable ainount, when the party dispersed, having previously ac- 
cepted an invitation for the 27th, to see an elephant fight. 

We assembled at breakfast on that day, ip a palace situated on 
the banks of the river Goomty, close to the water’s edge, and as the 
gream is very narrow, though deep, the ladics were enabled to sce 
the contest without a possibility of danger, as at took place on the 
opposite side. At the appointed time a gun was fired as the signal 
of battle, when the two noble animals made their appearance from 
two separate clumps of trees, at the distance of about 150 yards 
from each other. ‘They were mounted by mahouts, or clephant- 
drivers, who guided them towards the spot marked out for the en- 
counter. They were naturally savage and vicious, and intoxicating 
spices had been mixed with their food, to render them still more 
ferocious. ‘Their progress along the banks of the river was slow, 
and their aspect sullen, and thus they continued to apprpximate 
until each discovered his antagonist; at that instant, with their 
trunks raised in the air, and roaring defiance, they rushed to the con- 
test with tremendous impetuosity, and buried their tusks in cach 
other’s jaws. Aneastern poet would tell you that the earth reeled 
and diverged from its orbit, and that the concussion shook the planct 
Venus: for my part, Iam at a loss for words large enough for an 
elephant fight ; being but an indifierent poct, therefore, I can com- 
pare the crash to nothing so justly as to the falling of a large tree 
torn up by a blast of wind. The victory was well contested, and 
for some time doubtful ; but one of them, after repeated charges, 
having gained an advantage, the consequence would have been fatal 
tothe other, had they not been separated by firing guns and rockets, 
tofrighten them off, which was at length atlected. After the elephant 
fight, rams and antelopes were pitted; they both evinced great 
strength and Courage in their encounters, and aflorded-us much 
ainusement, 

Jn the evening our party embarked in boats for an excursion on 
the river. Tlis Highness and bis Minister, were in a state barge, 
Which took the lead of our’s ; his band ox cupied a boat which sailed 
down with the ficet, aud though the musicians were but iudsierent, 
ata shot distance the mysi¢ had a pleasing effect. The banks of the 
rivér were lined with beautiful little vessels belonging to the Newaub, 
some ofthem built after the model of 74 gun ships, others in imi- 
tation of frigates, gun-brigs, and cutters ; but one boat, which at- 
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tracted our notice above the rest, was covercd with sheets of pure , 
silver instead of copper, which you know is used tor the bottoms: of 
ships. After having admired about one hundred of these vessels, we 
returned home todinner. The three following days, the 28th, 29th, 
and 30th, were passed in visiting the Newaub’s palaces which we 
had not seen ; there are in all fourteen, gencrally situated on the 
banks of the river Goomty, at a distance of four or five miles from 
cach other, and all built in the English style of architecture, sur- 
rounded with parks well stocked with deer, and every variety of 
game. ‘The appearance of the houses, and the grounds about them, 
resemble our English Noblemen’s seats, more than the residence’ of 
an Eastern Prince, and the furniture corresponds with the exterior, 
be:ng the manufacture of the most emincat London upholsterers, 
The mirrors and lustres are beautiful, and are said to be the largest 
that London has ever produced. But! shall wind up this account 
of his Ilighness’s splendour with the mention of his equipage, which is 
consistent with the other departments of the establishment. He 
has a great number of London-built carriages, 300 high-bred horses, 
for his sole use, and one thousand five hundred elephants, some of 
them trained for riding, and others for carrying burdens, 


pS ____—_ 


Outline of the Story of Charles de Courcy. 


From “ Women, or Pour et Contre,” written by the Author of Bertram, 
and other popular Works. 


Continued from Page 425. 


[F thus overwhelming in its effects upon De Courcy was the 
appearance of this accomplished and wonderful actress on the 
stage, how calculated to aid by its softer and more amiable in- 
fluence, the force of so striking an impression, was the unpretending 
and graceful modesty of demeanour with which she afterwards 
presented herself to the party in Lady Longwood’s box. “ She 
advanced, and paid her respects to Lady Longwood in English ; her 
la nguage was at once elegant and polite, and not the slightest trace 
of a foreign accent perceptible, though her manner and attitude had 
all the foreign onction.” She was instantly recognized by the house, 
and applauses, loud and long, greeted her on the moment of het 
appearance. “ She rose, and, with the most attractive humility, 
bowed to every side; her bending attitude—her hands pressed on 
her heart, seemed to bespeak her a suppliant for the forbearance of 
applause that oppressed her; but the eye that flashed beneath the 
white downcast lid, and the long dark iashes that fringed it, spoke a 
suppressed consciousness of powers that could justify and enjoy the 
applauses of assembled worlds. It was when she sat down and 
turned herself to address Lady Longwood, that Charles could first 
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behold her with undazzled eye; she still wore her splendid dramatic 
‘costume, but to avoid notori ty, she had wrapt herself in a large 
French shawl, whose tolds, if possible, augmented the grace of that 
figure no drapery could conceal. She had fastened up her long 
hair, and taken off the diamonds she wore on the stage; but the 
flowers were still twined through her dark ringlets. Her bare arms 
were studiously kept within the thick foldsof her shawl, and the 
simplicity and privacy of her igure made a delightful contrast to the 
terrible energy of attitude and passion that ithad developed a mo- 
ment betore. She exerted herscH to speak to Lady Longwood, 
though evidently fatigued with her late efforts; and the sweetness, 
the gentleness, and even the timidity of he* manner, were so power- 
fully contrasted with the tremendous and soul-searching powers she 
had lately displayed, that awe and admiration were rapidly ex- 
changed for far different feelings. Iler age appeared hardly twenty ; 
her beauty, though marked with the strong features of the Continent, 
united all the charms of innocence with all the magic of intellect.” 
She retires, and Charles takes leave of Lady Longwood, whose last 
words to him are—‘* you won't forget us to-morrow evening— 
Madame Dalmatiani has promised us her delightful society.” There 
he sees the enchantress in another and still more engaging light; 
amidst the aukward maneeuvres of her ladyship to bring out her 
daughters, and display their musical talents to advantage, so ill 
seconded by the imperfect knowledge, yet forward presumption of 
the young ladies. ‘* At every passage tolerably sung she turned 
her eyes on the circle with an expression of pleasure so generous and 
unaffectsd, that she almost communicated the pleasure she tried to 
feel, and made the spectators sympathise in the candour of her own 
heart. Dancing followed, and Zaira, after a few remarks on the 
foreign dances, cagerly corrected any inferences that might be drawn 
from those remarks, by the most liberal and animated praises of the 
performance. Every thing that could be flattered into grace she 
admired. ‘Total failure she ascribed to timidity; and her beautiful 
sensibility of all that could please, communicated itself to her 
auditors, or made them ashamed to censure what she consented to 
praise.” 

In the progress of the evening Madame Dalmatiani and De 
Courcy are mutually attracted towards each other. He is invited 
to her house, the resort of the best society, and all the literary 
characters of the Irish metropolis. In a genial intercourse with 
such a circle, it is that she is incited (like the Corinna of Madame 
de Stael) to unfold the ample volume of a mind, rich with intellectual 
treasure passing that of woman, to display all her powers,—her 
eloquence,—sher literature, —exhausting antiquity in herresearches, 
and traversing the wide domain of modern knowledge with an easy 
and commanding step. Such accomplishments, such qualitics of 
the head and heart, could not fail to subdue the susceptible and 
fluctuating De Courcy. ‘To the prepossessions of their first acquaint- 

auce there soon succeeds a tender and intimate friendship; and, 
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before they are conscious of the precise nature of their feclings, love’ 
takes a deep and dangerous possession of their souls. The talents, 
the graces, the wrtues, of Madame Dalmatiani, render our youthful 
hero, alas! a tranor to the unaffected goodness and pure nature of 
Eva Wentworth. Le wavers for a time, but his purposeless and 
ineffectual struggles end only in a wild determination to quit Ewa for 
ever; he stands, however, sclf-condemned, trembling at the baseness 
of his meditated perfidy, and never appears more sensible of her 
angelic goodness and mild virtues than at the moment of desertion, 
We have been compelled to pass, without notice, many beautiful 
passages in which the gentle fortitude of this amiable girl, combating 
her first suspicions of her lover’s defection, are strikingly pourtrayed ; 
but from the instant when those fears are converted into dreadful 
reality. her fate becomes a sulject of far deeper interest to the reader, 
“ Charles wrote a line to Eva—his heart was agonized whilst he 
wrote it; but that is a wretched apology. The note contained these 
words: ‘ Eva, lam awrtch; forgive me, if youcan; forget me. if 
you will.” ‘There were some otner expressions equally incoherent, 
but nevertheless equally intellizible. 

“The notecame. Eva reccived—read it—Ict it fall on her lap 
took it up—could not read the Jincs—-gasped for breath in vain—felt 
a mist spread over her eyes— wished tor some one’ to speak to her, 
though unable to speak herself; and, finally, sinking into a kind of 
senseless, horrible rigidity of frame, she retained all her recollection, 
and rolled about her strained eyes to try if there were any witnesses 
of her weakness. ‘The agony was soon over; Mrs. Wentworth, who 
was inthe room, saw it, and rang for the servants,—Eva was res 
moved, and the note dropt from her nerveless hand ; and Mrs. Went- 
worth was much distressed; but she had a resource, in her distress, 
* that the world knew not of.’ She retired to pray. The calm she 
thus succeeded in attaining she wished to communicate, if possible, 
to Eva; but she had too much sense to attempt it foo soon. She left 
her to herself the remainder of that day ; but earnestly lifted up her 
heart in prayer for this young suflerer—Aer heart ; for when her lips 
moved, the effort was convulsive, her voice was choaked, and the 
tears rushed into her eyes, long unused to shed them.” 

The third day Eva came down, “ and engaged in domestic occu- 
pation, just as usual, but she looked dreadfully pale. Even Went 
worth, prepared for angry expostulation under the name of exhorta- 
tion, was moved by her pale look, and was silent—mercifully silent. 
Mrs Wentworth tricd calmly to engage herin her former habits and 
pursuits. Not aword was spoken on the subject by uncle, aunt, or 
niece ; and the family soon returned to their usual quiet couise of 
life.” 

In her reply to this cold, unfeeling communication, we know not 
which most to admire, her unafiected and enthusiastic piety, her 
paticnt and uncomplaining resignation, or her pure and ardent 
passion for the object of her earthly love. Ler rival, Zaira,-had in 
the mean time resolved to quit Ireland, on learning that De Courcy 
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was boutid by the ties of a prior éngagernent; and in the agony of 
that parting ptenounced by her to be necessaty to the honour of both, 
he wildly rertounces all ties, all engage nent, all objects but herself. 
After a faint, but well-drawn resistance, his proposal is accepted ; 
but neither the ravingsof hope or of despair could extort from her 
a consent to-an immediate union. The lovers proceed to France— 
which gives the aathor aw opportunity of describing with considerable 
effect thestate of Paris; when the Allied Sovereigns were there in 
1814. ‘Three short mouths are passed in a rapid, and not unen- 
lightened carver of pleasure; when the capricious bey, De Courcy, 
alike uustable in-principle and intirm of purpose, falters, in his affec- 
tion to the brilliant and devoted Zaira; and his morbid sensibility, 
the prime defeature of his character, is further worked upon by 
certain mysterious.ramours of a former husband and of a child—by 
a letter of bitter remonstrance from his guardian, and by a strong 
appeal from his friend Montgomery, who had come to Paris to inform 
him that Eva wasdying. Ele quits Zara as he had quitted her 
wnocent rival, and returns to Ireland with his friend. Short indeed 
had.been his absence—but, short as it was, what a change had it 
not witnessed in 


“ The mild, pale girl—sad, suffering, and serenc.” 


“ At first no one, not even in her own family, could observe the 
slightest altcration ‘in Eva's health or habits. She leoked pale indeed, 
paler, than usual; but that caused them little surprise, and no 
concern, while they all saw her as active in her charitable visits, as 
earnest in her religious duties, as ready to every good word and work 
as she ever had been. The name of De Courcy never passed her lips, 
and it may be concluded, it was never uttered by any of her 
friends, 

“ ‘Thus passed ona few, very few weeks: it was easy, then, for the 
quick eve of affection to mark a languor in her motions, a reluctance 
to conversation, which, however, alarmed no one but Mrs. Went- 
worth. Then appeared rapidly ‘ the many infallible signs’ that a 
Mortal change is about to be wrought in the mortal tabernacle. 
They came in quick and alarming succession ;—the failing appetiie 
—failing—gone—the vegetables spread over the untasted meat to 
hide it trom her watchful family—the plate conveyed away by «# 
glance to the servant—the indiflerence to conversition declining 
gradually into an unconsciousness of what was said,till it was actua! 
pain to give the simplest directions to the servants, or utter at 
answer to the plaivest questions, on which she was compelled long 
to pause before she could discover their meaning. ‘The mist that 
began to spread alike over the faces of visitors, triends, and family, 
till she scarce knew one from the other, and spoke to them almost at 
random,—the voices even of those she knew, sounding as if they 
came from a great distance, their sound failing, not increasing, as the 
sentences ended. ‘The dreadful apathy with which she mingled in the 
religious é¢xercises, struck herself. Other symptoms she would have 
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regarded less, but they forced themselves on her. When she took up 
a book, she read page after page mechanically, without retaining a 
sentence; then she fixed her eye on the lines, and tried to force her 
attention in vain; she read, her eyes only grew dim ;—she closed 
the book, and tried to examine her memory, but her memory retained 
nothing ;—she attempted to excite herself by walking up and down 
the room, but this motion only increased the confusion of her head, 
and the objects she was accustomed to see eyery day, were now be- 
coming every day more and more indistinct. Then came the short. 
ened respiration;—sighs every moment were becoming necessary to 
enable her to draw her breath, till respiration itself became only a 
succession of sighs. Often she placed her hand on her heart, and 
wept from the pain with which she drew ber, breath. 

“ Soon more distressing symptoms occurred, more perplexing, 
for no one could guess the cause, that being always the phrase when 
the sufiereris known to be dying of a broken heart.” Change of air 
was recommended, and the mountain air of Bray was tried: it 
“ played for another month on Eva's gasping lungs, but the battery 
was ineffectual. Still every visitor said she was better; she must 
be better from such frequent change of place.”—‘“ Every one 
believed them but the patient—she had good reasons for mistrusting 
them, but she kept them to herself, or suffered them to be read only 
in her looks. It was a horrid thing to sce ber come into the break- 
fast-room every morning with those looks, and with that voice to 
say ‘ she was better.’ 

“ Towards the beginning of August, her principal physician was 
obliged to go to the country. He took his leave with much kindness, 
urged attention to his prescriptions, and, shaking her band with a 
gay expression of hope, desired her to be well when they met in 
winter. Eva smiled; Mrs. Wentworth saw that smile, and quitting 
the room, wept bitterly. 

“« The work was going on—that hand, which no human hand can 
repel, was urging on the wheels of life with a rapidity irresistible, 
and no longer imperceptible. Mrs. Wentworth trembled at the 
brilliant deepening colour, which every other eye hailed as the glow 
of health. Never saw F.valook so well before, said the visitors 
with one voice. 

* € Tnever saw her look so before, said Mrs. Wentworth, with a 
deep sigh.” 


To be concluded in our next. 


Madame de Stacls Characters of Earl Grey, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and the Earl of Harrowby. 


Shall never forget the society of Lord Grey, Lord Lansdowne, 
and Lord Harowby. [cite their names because they all three 
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belong to different parties, or to shades of difierent parties, which 
comprise almost all the political opinions of England. There are 
other names which I should, in ike mamner, have had much plea- 
sure in mentioning. 

Lord Grey is one of the most ardent friends of liberty in the 
House of Peers: the noblencss of his birth, of his figure, and of his 
manners, preserve him most decidedly from that kind of vulgar 
popularity which some are eager to attribute to the partisans of the 
rights of nations; and I would defy any one not to feel for him every 
kind of respect. Tlis parliamentary speaking is generally admired. 
To eloquence of language he joins a force of interior conviction, 
which makes bis audience participate in his feelings. Political 
questions produce emotion in him, because a generous enthusiasm 
is the source of bis opinions. As in company he always expresses 
himself with calmness and simplicity on topics that interest him the 
most, it is by the paleness of his look that we sometimes become 
aware of the keenness of his feelings: but it is without desiring 
either to conceal or display the affections of his soul, that be speaks 
on subjects for which he would lay down his life. It is well known 
that he has twice refused to be prime minister, because he could not 
agree in certain points with the prince who was ready to appoint 
him. Whatever diversity of opinion there may be on the motives of 
that resolution, nothing appears more natural in England than to 
decline being minister. 1 would not then notice the refusal of Lord 
Grey, had his acceptance implied the slightest renunciation of his 
political principles; but the scruples, by which he was determined, 
were carsied too far to be approved by every body. And yet the 
men of his party, while they censured him in this respect, did not 
think it possible to accept without Lim any of the offices that were 
offered to them. 

The house of Lord Grey offers an example of those domestic 
virtues so rare elsewhere in the highest class. His wife, who lives 
only for him, is worthy, by her sentiments, of the honour thet 
Heaven has allotted ber in uniting her with such aman. ‘Thirtcen 
children, still young, are educated by their parents, and live with 
them, during eight months of the year, at their coumtry seatin the 
extremity of Englarid, where they have hardly ever any other variety 
than their family circle and their habitual reading. 1 happened to 
be one evening, in London, in this sanctuary of the most noble and 
affecting virtues ; Lady Grey had the politeness to ask her daughters 
t@ play music; and four of these young persons, of angelic candour 
and grace, played ducts on the harp and piano, with a harmony that 
was admirable, and that showed a great habit of practising together: 
their father listened to them with afigeting sensibility. ‘The virtues 
which he displays in his family afford a pledge of the purity of the 
Vows that he makes for his country. 

Lord Lansdowne is also a member of the Opposition; but, less 
decided in his political opinions, it is by a profound study of admi- 
— and finance that he has already served, and will still seryc 
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his country. Affluent and high in rank, young, and singularly 
fortunate in the choice of his domestic partner, none of these advan- 
tages dispose him to indolence; and it is by his superior merit that 
he stands in the foremost rank in a country where nothing can exempt 
a man from owing distinction to personal exertion. At his seat at 
Bowood, [ have met the most delightful assemblage of enlightened 
men that England, and consequently, the world can offer. Sir James 
Mackintosh, pointed out by public opinion to continue Hume, and 
to surpass him by writing the history of the constitutional liberty of 
England, a man of such universal intormation and such briiliancy of 
conversation that the English quote him with pride to foreigners, to 
prove that, in this respect also, they are capable of taking a lead; 
Sir Samuel Romilly, the luminary and honour of that English 
jurisprudence which in itself is the object of the respect of all mate 
kind ; poets, literary men not less distinguished in their career than 
statesmen in politics; all contributed to the pure splendour of sucha 
society, and of the illustrious master of the house. For in England 
the culture of intellect and the practice of morality are almost always 
combined ; in fact, to a certain degree they do not admit of separa- 
tion. 

Lord Harrowby, President of the Privy Council, is naturally of the 
ministerial or ‘Tory party; butin the same way that Lord Grey has 
all the dignity of aristocracy in bis character, Lord Harrowby 
partakes, by his mental labours, of all the knowledge of the liberal 
party. Ie knows foreign literature, and that of France in particular, 
somewhat better than ourselves. J had the honour of seeing him 
sometimes amidst the most critical moments of the war before last; 
and. while in other quarters one is obliged to adopt set words and 
manners before a minister, when public atlairs are discussed, Lord 
IIarrowby would have felt himselt offended had people considered 
him otherwise than personally, when conversing-on questions of 
general interest. We sce neither at his table, nor at that of the 
other English ministers, any of those subordinate flatterers who sut- 
round people of consequence in an absolute monarchy. ‘There is in 
Kogtand no class in which such men could be found, nor any men in 
otlice who would listen to them, Asa speaker, Lord Harrowby i8 
distinguished for the purity of his language, and the brilliant irony 
of which he knows how to make an appropriate use. Accordingly 
he justly attaches much more importance to his personal reputation 
than to his temporary office. Lord Harrowby, seconded by his 
intelligent partner, exhibits in his house the most complete example 
of what a conversation may be, when literary and political by turns; 
and when both subjects are treated with equal ease. 





SCENE FROM ROB ROY. 


© Sir Ilildebrand O baldistone was in no hurry to g 
of whose arrival h: must have been informed for some time, b 
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had important avocations to allege in excuse, “ Had seen thee 
gonet, lad,” he exclaimed, after a rough shake of the hand, and @ 
hearty welcome to Osbaldistone Hall, * but had to see the hounds 
kennelled first. Thou art welcome to the hall, lad—here is thy 
cousin Percie, thy cousin Thornie, and thy cousin John—your cousin 
Dick, your cousin Wilfred, and—stay, where’s Rashleigh—aye, 
here’s Rashleigh—take thy long body aside, ‘Thornie, and let’s see 
thy brother a bit—your cousin Rashleigh—So thy father has thought 
onthe old hall, and old Sir Hildebrand at Jast——better late than 
never—Thou art welcome, lad, and there’s enough—Where’s my little 
Dic—ave, here she comes—this is my niece Die, my wiic’s brother's 
daugzhter—the prettiest girl, in our dales, be the other who she may 
—and so now let's to the sirloin.” 

To gain some idea of the person who held this language, you must 
suppose, my dear Tresham, a man aged about sixty, in a bunting suit 
which had once been richly laced, but whose splendour had been 
tarnished by many a November and Deeember storm. Sir Tlilde- 
brand, notwithstanding the ebruptness of his present manner, had, at 
one period of his life, known courts and camps; had held a com- 
mission in the army which cncamped on Hounslow Ueath previous 
to the Revolution, and, recommended perhaps by his religion, had 
been knighted about the same period by the unfortunate and ill- 
advised James II. But his dreams of further preferment, if he ever 
entertained any, had died away at the crisis which drove bis patron 
from the throne, and since that period he had spent a sequestered 
life upon his native domains. Notwithstandiag his rusticity, how- 
ever, Sir Hildebrand retained much of the exterior of a gentleman, 
and appeared among his sons as the remains of a Cs rinthian pillar, 
defaced and overgrown with moss and lichen, might have looked, if 
contrasted with the rough, unhewn masses of upright stones in 
Stonehenge, or any other druidical temple. ‘The sons were, indeed, 
heavy unadorned blocks as the eye would desire tolook upon. ‘Tall, 
stout, and comely, all and cach of the five cldest seemed to want 
alike the Promethean fire of intellect, and the exterior grace and 
manner, which, In_ the polish d world, sometime supplies mental 
deficiency. Their most valuable moral quality seemed to be the 
good-humour and content which was expressed in their heavy 
jeatures, and their only pretence to accomplishment was their dex- 
terity in their field sports, for which alone they lived. The strong 
Gyas, and the strong Cloanuthus, are not less distinguished by the poet, 
than the strong Percival, the strong Thorneliif, the strong John, 
Richard, Wilfred Osbaldistones, were by outw ard appearance, 





THE PRINCESS DASIIKOFF. 
foe lady was once the principal friend and confidante of Ca- 
tharine the Great. She was masculine in her tastes, her gait, 
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and her exploits, and was appointed Direetress of the Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburgh, though she tcized Catharine to appoint 
her Colonel of her Guards. Endowed with courage equal to her 
beauty, she gave sufficient proof of the former in that revolution 
which placed Catharine on the throne. The Princess always remem. 
bered with Aauteur the eminent services she had performed for the 
Empress. 

In the very time that the Princess Dashkoff seemed only taken up 
with pleasure and intrigues of state, she was diligently improving 
herselfin science, and ina knowledge of the fine arts. She presided 
over, and edited almost every newspaper that was published at St, 
Petersburgh ; and indoing which she always first consulted the 
Empress. Independent of the talents of the Princess in spreading 
false reports, she displayed unparalleled eloquence inthe discourses 
she pronounced at the academy. 

The assuming character of the Princess Dashkoff rendered her, at 
length, odious in the eyes of Catharine : but the Princess had sacrj- 
ficed her sister, her father, and her whole family to the clevation of 
her imperial friend. When she asked the command of Colonel ofa 
regiment, in which uniform sbe had undauntedly stood beside Ca 
tharine in the first dangerous moments of the revoluticn, the Empress 
sarcastically answered that she cut aletter figure amongst a com- 
pany of academicians, than at the head of a troop of soldiers, 
The Princess, cruelly humbled, then gave way to every invective 
against Catharine, when alone with her friends, and resorted to every 
means of vengeance : her perfidious friend Odart, was the first to 
repeat what he had overheard to the Empress, and the Princess 
Dashkoff had orders to depart from Moscow. 

Shortly after, Catherine recalled her to court, and wrote her along 
letter, in which having lavished on her the most tender appellations, 
she conjured her, in remembrance of their former friendship, to 
reveal to her what she knew of a fresh conspiracy forming against 
her. The Princess Dashkoff, irritated to think that Catharine should 
should make her an instrument whereby to wreak her revenge, an- 
swered the letter of the Empress, which was four pages long, by oaly 
four lincs, as follows 

“ Mapane, I have heard nothing : butif I had heard any thing, 
T should take very good care not to divulge it. What is it you 
require of me? ‘Tbat I should expire on a scaffold? Behold me 
ready.” 

Many curious anecdotes of the Princess Dashkoff are detailed by 
the old Russian cfticers, who were personally acquainted with her. 
Her parsimony and avarice were proverbial : she, who boasted of 
having given away a crown, would send to all the officers or aides-de- 
camp of her acquaintance, to beg old epaulettes and old lace; to 
untwist and sell these were her chief employment ; and persons who 
wished t» gain her interests, began by sending her old gold and silver 
Jace. She had no fires made in the winter in the apartments of the 
academy, yet she expeeted the academicians would regularly attend 
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the-mectings : she, herself, never failed to be there, well wrapped in 
furs. 

To the celebrated Gregory’ Razomofsky, she sent an.academician’s 
diploma, unsolicited. Some time atter, she sent him a bale of Rus- 
sian books, in value about sixty pounds; Kazomofsky declined them 
saying, that he had the originals of these Russian translations in bis 
library. The Princess replied, that she had created him an acade- 
mician only on condition of his purchasing those books; he, in con- 
sequence, resigned his diploma. 

Alexander Narishkin had an estate contiguous to that of the 
Princess. One day his pigs got into her grounds, and devoured 
some of her cabbages: the heroine of the revolution of 1762 ordered 
them every one to be massacred. Among the attractions of the 
Princess, were cheeks of the hue of the damask rose. Narishkin 
seeing her soon after at court, exclaimed, “ There she is, still red 
with the blood of my pigs !” 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 
From La Belle Assemblee, 
EnGuisu Evenixnc Dress 


OUND dress of embossed gauze over white satin, with corsage of 

peach-coloured satin, elegantly ornamented with rouleaw medal- 
lions aud palm leaves of white satin. Mary Queen of Scots hat, or- 
namented with pearls, and surmounted by a full pluie of white fea- 
thers. Neglige necklace of fine pearls, and gold chain beneath, with 
an eye-glass suspended. White satin shoe, and white kid gloves, 


ParisiaN WaLkInG Dress. 


Round dress of new Parisian tissue silk, of a beautiful blush co- 
lour, trimmed round the border with Persian of the same hue, bowil- 
lone in bias, confined by a narrow rou/caux of tea green. Bonnet of 
white Gros de Naples, vimmed at the edge with a broad blond ; the 
crown low, ornamented on one side with a bunch of green tohage 
and white lilacs. ‘lriple rufi of fine lace ; black kid slippers, tea- 
coloured kid gloves of pearl grey. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FAsHION AND Dress. 


Mrs. Bell is distinguished by her many tasteful inventions. The 
first of these, for the present month, is a new spenser of white striped” 
brocade satin, ornamented with lilac satin, in palw leaves and other 
devices; this is only fit for the carriage ; another spenser tor walking 
is of fine striped ensbroidered muslin over celestial blue sarsnet. Ca- 
chemire shawls, sautvirs, and scarfs, with a few sarsnet pelisses, fornt 
the other general coverings for outdoor costume. 
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The greatest variety prevails amongst hats and bonnets. An elo. 
gant morning bonnet of white satin brocade in stripes, with narrow 
rouleaux of lilac satin, is an appropriate accomplishment to the new 
spenser above-mentioned. Large Parisian bonnets of Leghorn, with 
arainbow scarf, worked up in the Buffont style, and tastefully twisted 
round the crown, witha broad binding of lilac satin in bias at the 
edge,are among the elegancies of the present month. We cannot pre- 

isely say the same of another bonnet just imported from Paris, and 
quite in the merveilleuse sty'e: it is of fancy straw, fine blond net, 
and rose coloured satin: it is crowned with a full bowguct of pink and 
white flowers ofa convolvulus kind, called by the English peasantry 
millers’ caps. The sizeof this bonnet is enormous, nevertheless it 
bears on it the stamp of high fashion. 

For the carriage nothing is more elegant than the equestrian hat 
of white Chinese gauze, the crown encircled by several narrow 
bands of white satin, and surmounted by a Russian plume of blue 
and white heron’s feathers. 

The cornettes differ but little since last month; they are worn 
with or without flowers according to the time of day, or the different 
style of dress ; when worn on an evening the flowers are profuse. 
For full dress evening parties the Peruvian cap of fine net, with a 
plume of white feathers, is a truly clegant head-dress ; and for the 
opera, a most tasteful hat, looped up in front, and made of white 
satin and rich chequered gauze in bias ; this hat is crowned with a 
very full plume of white feathers, which is now an indispensable 
appendage to the rout, the concert, the evening-party of ceremony, 
and the opera: though flowers at this season of the year will always 
be held in general estimation, yet never were feathers more prevalent. 

The favourite colours are lilac, rose, barbel blue, and celestial 
blue. 





Account of King Tamaahmaah and his Family. 
From Campbell’s present State of the Sandwich Islands. 


N 1809 the King scemed about 50 years of age ; he is a stout 

well made man, rather darker in the complexion than the natives 
usually are, and wants two of his front teeth. ‘The expression of 
his countenance is agrecable, and he is mild and affable in his 
inanners, and possesses great warmth of feeling, for Ihave seen him 
shed'tears upon the departure of those to whom he was attached ;and 
has the art of attaching others to himself. Although a conqueror, 
he isextremely popular among his subjects ; and not without reason, 
for since he attained the supreme power, they have enjoyed repose 
and prosperity. Le has amassed a considerable treasure in dollars, 
and possesses a large stock of Furopean articles of every description, 
particularly arms and ammunition ; these he has acquired by trading 
with the ships that call at the islands. He understands perfectly how 
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to make a bergain; but is unjustly accused of wishing to over-reach 
in his dealings. I never knew of his taking any undue advantages ; 
on the contrary, he is distinguished for upright and honourable con- 
duct in all his transactions. War, not commerce, seems, to be his 
principal motive in forming so extensivea navy. Being at peace, 
his feet was laid up in ordinary during the whole time of my stay: 
when he chooses to fit it out,be will find no difficulty in manning his 
vessels. Independently of the number of white people he has con- 
stantly about him, and who are almost all sailors, he will find, even 
among his own subjects, many good seamen. IJe encourages them 
to make voyages in the ships that are constantly touching at the 
islands: and many of them have been as far as China, the North-west 
coast of America, and even the United States. Ina very short time 
they become useful hands, and continue so as long as they remain in 
warm climates ; but they are not capable of standing the efiects of 
cold. 

During my stay the building of the navy was suspended, the King’s 
workmen being employed in erecting a house, in the European style, 
for his residence at Hanaroora. When I came away the walls were as 
high as the top of the first story. 

His family consisted of the two Queens, who are sisters, and a 
young girl, the daughter of a chief, destined to the same rank. He 
had two sons alive, one about filteen,the other about ten years of age, 
and a daughter born when I was upon the Island. 

The Queen was delivered about midnight, and the event was 
instantly announced by a salute of sixteen guns, being a round of the 
battery in front of the house. 





LADY VENETIA DIGBY. 


IIIS lady was justly esteemed one of the most beautiful women 
of her time. Sir Kenelm Digby, reckoned a model of romantic 
virtue, married her at a period of lic which raises our wonder at 
the silly arts he continually caused this lovely woman to adhere to, 
inorder to preserve, and, if possible, add to her outward attractions ; 
he frequently, though her own light hair was uncommonly finc, 
would cause her to wear head-dresses composed of hair of different 
colours, and to colour’ her eye-brows with various shades, to sec 
which best became her: but he had not only soughtto improve her 
beauty, but also to preserve her health, by a strange variety of ex- 
periments. Amongst other curious remedies, he ted her frequently 
with capons, fattened with the flesh of vipers : and the great snail, 
Which isso often found in the woods near Gothurst, in Bucking- 
hamshire, is an exotic, introduced into this country by Sir Kenelm, 
asa medicine for his lady. ne 
To improve her complexion, he was continually inventing new 
cosmetics, and mest probably she fell a viciim to these arts ; tor she 
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was found dead in her bed the 1st of May, 1633, in the thirty-thir 
ear of her age. 

No lady had ever a greater number of portraits taken of her than 
Lady Venetia : certainly, both she and her husband were the finest 
subjects for a painter that could be imagined: the late Lord Orfon 
was in possession of several exquisite miniatures of this lady ; the 
most valuable was in a gold case, where she is represented with her 
husband: Lord Orford had another painted after she was dead; 
and four others in water-colours. 


_—_—_ooo 
ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED AT AVIGNON, 


*OME ancient monuments, in a very great style, have been lately 
discovered at Avignon. In digging up the ground in the square 
on which the town-hall stands, they found magnificent columns, 
buried, fifteen feet below the surface. Numbers of people are 
attracted by curiosity to view them, and the excavations are con- 
tinued with great activity. ‘This city preserved no remains of its 
ancient magnificence. Since what peried have these been buried in 
the ground? Perhaps since the time that Domitius Enobarbus, in 
the year 619 of the Roman republic, destroyed the Vindalium, a fine 
city of the Gauls, from the ruins of which arose Avenio. The Celtic 
Academy will here find subjects for curious and learned disserta- 
tions. 


KALEIDOSCOPE. 


A Correspondent has made the following highly curious caleu- 
lation of the number of changes this wenderful instrument will 
admit :—* Supposing (he says) the instrument to contain twenty 
small pieces of glass, &c. and that you make ten changes in each 
minute, it will take the inconceivable space of 462,%80,899,576 
years and 360 days to go through the immense vari: ty of changes it 
is capable of producing ; amounting (according to our frail idea of 
the nature of things) toaueternity. Or if you take only 12 small 
pieces ,and make 10 changes in each minute, it will then take 33,264 
days, of 91 years and 49 days, to exhaust its variations. However 
exaggerated this statement may appear to some, it is actually the 
case.—Edinburgh Star”. ; 





REFLECTION, 


A well-disposed person will carefully guard against wounding the 
feelings of the aged and distressed. 
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THE BYE. 


T is related of Mr. Whiston, an eminent divine Who died 

wa the year 1752, that- while he was an under-graduate, be 
was alarmed by a circumstahce, which may déserve to be related, for 
the benefit of others in the like siteation.’ He observed one sumniet 
that he did not see as usual, but that his eyes dazzled after a strangé 
mannet. Upon which, imaginitig that this might arise from too 
close an application to his studies, he thought proper to abate of 
that application for @ fortnight, in hopés of recovering his ustial 
sight, by walking much in green fields ; but iit this he was disap* 
pointed, for he found himself no better. His anxiety and terror 
upon this account were, however, soon removed. ile Was informed 
that Mr. Boyle had known a person who, having new-whited the 
wall of his chamber, on which the sun shone, did, by aceustoming 
himself to read ‘in that glaring light, lose his sight: for some time, 
till upon hanging the place with green, he tecoverdéd again, and this, 
says Mr. Whiston, was exactly my own case, though in a less degreé 
as to the ¢ause; for I had newly whitenitd my room, into which the 
sun shone almost all the afternoon, and wherel uscd to read. He 
ttied the dame remedy, and havirig hung His study with green, he 
thereby happily récovered his usual sight.—British Biography. 

Cee enenainidianensiannttiiemenel 


FEMALES IN NEWGATE. 


HE benevolent Mrs. Fry, one of the Society of Fri¢nds, has 

lately formed a school in the prison of Newgate, in London, for 
the instruction of about thirty children, whose parents are confined 
there for different offences, in which she is likely to succeed. When 
she first visited these unhappy objects they were almost naked, and 
seemed pining away for want of food, air, and exercise; but their 
personal sufferings was the least part of ther wretchedness ; what 
but certain tuirt must be the consequence of education in this sccte 
of depravity? At her second visit she requested to be admitted 
alone, and was locked up with the womert without afy turnkey, for 
several hours; when she mentioned to those who had fantilies, how 
gfievous and deplorable she cottsidered the situation of their off- 
spting, and her desire to concur with them in establishing a sehool ; 
the proposal was received, even by the thost abandoned, with tears 
of joy. They said they knew too well the miscry of sin, to Wish to 
have theit children brought up in it; that they were ready to du atry 
thing which she might direct, for it was horrible, even to them, to 
hear their infants utter oaths and filthy expressions, amongst the 
first words they leaftned to articulate. She desired them maturety 
to consider the plan, for that she would not undertake it without 
their full and steady ¢o-optration ; but tliat if they were determined 
to persevere in doing their part, she would do het’s, and that the first 
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step would be to appoint a governess.+ - This she left entively to them, 
and they were to consider who was the most proper person for that 
appointment. 

We have the pleasure to add that Mrs. Fry’s plan has alagady 
succeeded in a considerable degree. _ Of the urgent necessity there 
was for a reformation, the following account affords the mast me- 
Jancholy proofs : 

“ Nearly three hundred women, sent there for every cradation 
of crime, some untried, and some under sentence of death, were 
crowded together in the two wards and two cells, which are now 
appropriated to the untried, and which are found quite inadequate 
to contain even this diminished number, with any tolerable con- 
venience, Here they saw their friends, and kept their multitudesof 
children, and they had no other place for cooking, washing, eating, 
and sleeplig. 

‘ They slept on the floor at times one hundred and twe nty in 
one ward, without so much as amat for bedding, and many of them 
were very nearly naked. She saw them openly drinking spirits, 
and her ears were offended by the most terrible. imprecations. 
Every thing was filthy to excess, and the smell was quite disgusting. 
Every one, even the Governor, was reluctant te go amongst the m, 
Ie persuaded her to leave ber watch in the office, telling her that his 
presence would not prevent its being torn from her.’ She saw 
enough to convince her that every thing bad was going on. One 
act, which I received from another quarter, marks the degrce of 
wretchedness, to which they were reduced at that time. .Two wo- 
men were seen in the act of stripping a dead child, for the purpose 
of clothing a living one.’ 








CARDINAL'S CAP. 


HE Cardinal’s Cap, the name of the principal inn at Melborne, 

in Dorsetshire, is an appropriated allusion to that eminent 
statesman John Morton, who, according to some, writers, was born 
in that town in 1409, though others assign the honour of his nativity 
to Bere Regis, in the same county. He was rag rated Bishop of E ly 
in 1578; ‘and for opposing tichard IL. in his asSimption of the 
crown, was committed a prisoner to Breekneck Castle under the 
custody of the Duke of Buckingham, whom he persuaded to revolt 
against Richard. Morton shortly afterwards fled to Flanders, and 
joined the Earl of Richmond. ‘The Bishop is said to have cone: rted 
those measures which happily led to the union of the rival houses of 
York and Lancuster by the marriage of Richmond, then Henry VII. 
with Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edward [V. which was solem- 
nized at Westminster, January 18, 1486. For these services Mor- 
tuu was made Lord Chancellor, translated to the Archbishoprick of 
Canterbury, and obtained a Cardinal’s hat. He died in 1500, 
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POETRY. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION. 


EPISTLE FROM RICHARD IN TOWN TO ROBIN IN THE COUNTRY. 


Dear Rosin, Somerset House, May, 1618. 


NCE more in the midst of our famed picture mart, 
Our cheap shilling show, and our bazar of art, 
Where all, if their stomachs allow them to stay, 
May feast apon pictures the whole of the day; 
And never was, surely, a twelvepenny crowd 
A mach greater quantum of freedom allowed. 


Here the men from the cast, and the men from the west, 
Bring the labours of art to their critical test, 
Aud deal out their knowledge and amatenr skill, 
And praise, blame, and blunder, as much as they will; 
For ali think the pleasure in seeing the sight 
Is to find it ali wrong, and to set it all right. 


With a connoisseur look, and a connoisseur glass, 
From picture to picture w censure they pass: 
* That curtain’s too red, or that sky is too blue, 
Ov the keeping, or colour, is bad in that view.” 
Here one makes a shrewd anatomical point, 
And shews that the arm, leg, ov neck’s out of joint, 
Another finds fault with the true picture twist, 
Aud swears that the hand don’t belong to the wrist. 


And now the throng thickens, and naw the folks squeeze, 
You may elbow a Lord or a Duke, if you please. 
If the weather proves warm, you may judge in the case 
»Twixt the paint on the canvas, and that on the face, 
Aad the shade with the substance may bolidly compare, 
As all pay their shilling to have a good stare. 


To see the fine sights, and to buy a fine gown, 
Peter Paddle had trondled lis daughter to town: 
With pressing importance he enters the rout, 
And fancies he knows what it ts all about. 

“ Now look at that picture! I say, Suke, look there! 

They won't make us think that was done for the May’r! 
Here stand in my place, wench, and mind you, don’t budge, 
I'll show you at once I’m a bit of a judge. 

Do his eyes look on me now, or do they on you? 

Why then if they don’t, girl, it never will do. 

I was told by the man mn our parish who paints, 

When I made the tight bargain to touch up our saints, 
That # portrait that does not look all the room round, 

Is not worth the price of the colours it ground. 

Tf you go to the left, or you go to the right, 

Your true picture always should heep you iw sight.” 
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And thus, while the critical mania goes round, = 
All the beauties are lost, and the faults are all found. 






“ I am pondering, friend Giles,” (said a bookkeeping cit, 


Who thonght he spoke well, though it was not all wit,) 
* On the scarcity made in our bullion of late, 

Which went nigh to stagger the strength of the state: 
I see it, friend Giles, I can see it quite clear, 

That most of the mischief originates here. 

Why the gold on these frames, man, is all of it waste, 
Which is paying, I think, rather too dear for taste:” 
And more had he said—but cut short by his wife, 
Whose pride with his pocket was ever at strife: 

For seeing her neighbour, the cheesemonger’s spouse, 
Look down from her frame, gave her spirits the rouse, 
And placing within her good busband’s her arm, 
Which acted the part of a spell or a charm, 

Still keeping her eye on her neighbour’s broad face, 
Paused a moment for matter, then stated the case: 

“* In her age Mrs. Butterpat sinks half a score, 

And the painter as much, or, perhaps, something more—- 
You and I, my dear Madge, are but just it our prime, 
Which for having our pictures is sure the best time, 
And the man in our garret can do therm, you know, 
For without it you’ll scarce think the sum he will ewe. 


To be concluded in our next. 





For THE WetkLty ENTERTAINER. 





SPRING. 


Come, sweet spring! thou welcome guest! 
With all thy blossonis and thy flowers, 
In modest nature's verdure dressed, 
And all tity bright, enchanting powers, 


No more the storms of winter scowl; 
No more the sickening scene appears ; 
No notore the swollen rivers roll; 
No more is nature drowned in tears. 


O welcome the delightfal chauge! 

The songs of joy, the incens’d morn: 
O let the eye of transport range 

O’er all the scenes that thee adoru. 


In the meek floweret on the ground, 
Or stately oak, or poplar tall, 

Is the same great transition found, 
And thou, O spring! enlivenest all. 


I love thee, nature, and admire 

To see thee in the dress of spring, 
Clothed by the undiminished fire 

That doth thy annual vestment brig. 


Then let thy life and joy, O spring! 
And nature’s universal song, 

With gratitude ascend to Him 
To whom all power and proise belong. 


Coldridge, May, 1818. 








J. CHAPPLE. 





